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This issue explores a range of subjects from prophecies of futuristic 
applications to programs designed to relieve the tedium of bureau- 
cratic mumbo-jumbo. We strived to include a diversity of 
approaches and applications, as well as views from computer advo- 
cates and critics alike. 


My conclusion is that computers, like gypsy moths, are here to 
stay; so we may as well learn to live with those pesky little devils. 


Michael Paskowsky 
Interpretive Planner 
Harpers Ferry Center 


Things change fast in eight years! During the first Instructor’s 
Workshop in Interpretive Skills at Mather Employee Development 
Center in 1983, the first set of lesson plans were created. As the 
program manager for the course, I cajoled Harpers Ferry Center 
into lending us typists and typewriters. Combined with Mather’s 
staff, I remember seven or eight persons in the building typing and 
retyping lesson plans nonstop. By staying up late at night at an 
antiquated Xerox in Mather’s basement, all thirty new skills in- 
structors carried several inches of lesson plans back to their parks 
to begin the Regional Interpretive Skills Programs. 


When the 1986 Instructor’s Workshop was held, Mather had pur- 
chased a couple of computers, and began experimenting with 
lesson plans on the MultiMate word processing program. Some of 
the lesson plans were actually printed by computers, and the new 
highspeed Xerox copied revised lesson plans for nearly 75 skills in- 
structors. (One footnote: a set of lesson plans was auctioned off at 
a regional AIN workshop that year for $40.) 


By the 1988 Instructor’s Workshop, an entire room at Mather housed 
15 computers and everyone participating was given training on the use 
of the computers and the WordPerfect word processing system. The les- 
son plans began to be converted from MultiMate to WordPerfect. 
Xeroxed copies still existed, but radical change was again stirring. 


This January, the fifth Instructor’s Workshop was completed at 
Mather. A few copies of handouts were carried back by the partici- 
pants, but lesson plans in Wordperfect were taken home on 
computer disks, not in notebooks. 


A revolution of some sort has taken place over these eight years, 
and the Instructor’s Workshop reflects it. This issue of Interpreta- 
tion considers some of that revolution. (Second footnote: as this 
year’s highly successful Instructor’s Workshop ended, I witnessed a 
new ritual—the participants spent 15 minutes exchanging FAX 
numbers before departing.) Look out NPS Interpretation... 


Michael D Watson 
Chief, Division of Interpretation, WASO 
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Regional Information 


Survey 


i 
Alaska 


ony Siiepkewe j is the interpretive 
—— for the Alaska on. Her 
work entails a variety of tasks that ben- 
efit the field areas in . She 
serves asa ga = pd for the Volun- 
r program, s populations, an 
visitors ste t. “tits. C Conducting field 
fo. Seasonal interpreters and 
program audits is another of her most 
important duties that offers her the op- 
cay AL the 16 years of ex 
terpreter in Shenandoah NE. Se 
in r in Shenan 
gee NM. Canyon NP, and Pinna- 


Division Interpretation 
Alaska Re- 
gion assists the parks in hands-on de- 
sign of new area «xhibits and audio 
that are contracted for 


of her past gectgnenente and desire to 
improve visitor experience. The Alaska 
Region appleude her her efforts. 


Western 


there hes been in- 


Within recent y 
~ 4: Ty 


ba. abe. vireos 
ed Seen TARR er iohe 
Dick Cunnin Smok Mountains), ene 


ies called 
“Migratory Bird Watch t includes 
habitat assess- 


The National Park System plays a criti- 
rving habitat on breed- 
ver areas 


ive ts.” 
discuss r park can hel 
this important your par em 


Pacific 

Northwest 

The Regional Division of Interpretation 
and Visitor Service has put - era 

l traveling exhibit to celebrate the 


2 

Bill. Presently it is in the bank lobby of 

oe First Interstate Center buildi * Se- 
e, WA. The exhibit is schedul 


a in bank lobbies in Washi 
seee ng and Idaho. An exhibit cel 
ing the 1990 _— Centennial 
centennial ex ugust 1989. A series of 
oxhibfte i is in ihe pianning 


4 
rat- 


Montana, and be ey» 
arks in Idaho” coffee table book 
been offered by a publisher, using 

Park Service copy and 


Natio 
graphs. The The noe Institute ¢ of Natural 
vited PNR to construct 
na of $300,000 000 worth of resource 


management related exhibitry for their 
museum of natural history. ™ 


The PNR welcomed Maureen Finnerty 
to Olympic National Park. She is the 


penddont of a majo 
art erie Nebonal Park Park System. " 


Rocky 
Mountain 


tonal 


By mid-January, the Regional Division 
of I ntorpretaticn will ey oe to full 
inich, who coordi- 
all regional interpretive projects 
under production at Harpers 
Center, moved to the Seattle areat in 
August, where her husband has gone 
foto private 0 medical practice. Thea 
ing, the eedles District Inter- 
preter, Can balance National Park, 
was se ’s position as 
interpretive bd and will begin 
her new duties nning Janua a6. 
Thea’s extensive field experience \ 
serve her well as she coordinates . 


¢s yO , Regional Chief sf umtecpre- 
ion, has been gery 
rintendent for > re +— 5% 
—— nu during November and 
se n of a new 
December. Wit ill will return to his 
regional responsibilities i in January. In 
the meantime Dave Dunatchik and 
Doug Caldwel il have taken turns serv- 
ing as the regional chief of interpreta- 
ion. 


y/ 





Midwest 


Interpretive training has been in the 
spotlight lately. The Midwest Chief In- 
terpreters attended the National Work- 
shop of the National Association of 
Interpretation in St Paul and followed 
that with two days of Regional busi- 
ness. The “Surly ry oo - a visit 
and provoked = ina deligh lwa 
(Now if you don’t know what/who ho this 

urveyor is just ask a Midwest Chief; 
any one will d to tell you, -— . 

ou might want 


Wet ae what’ s going 0 
a to and indeed a lot is. 


ming traini "th 
Site eon the od “ 


temen s for In- 
terpretation. The NAl sessions were ex- 
gun and educational. One of the 
ts of the week was the Free- 

~ Iden ners ceremony. For most 
Interpreters, this was the first opportu- 
nity to meet Director Ridenour and it 

proved to be a truly positive experi- 
ence. All in all, an uplifting, educa- 
tional workshop. 


po 
Southwest 





The ry Region is using the 
“Age of Information” to build informa- 
tion pases and foster fresh n insights 

rk resources. the ser- 
vernment, public, state, or 


- mad 


local col ege librarians, comprehensive 
bibli es are mere for as lit- 
tle as $30. The S 


Oli brary has an 
account with DIA. SERVICES 
which makes available hundreds of spe- 
cial subi databases for online search- 
ing, Bie rials ~~ include 

nical reports Gonerceuens, news- 
paper and j cy 1 articles, proceed- 
e cost of an 
in ividual Scand depends on access 
time and the number and format of ci- 
tations printed offline. Many libraries 
subsidize part or all of the search cost. 





Titles a may be bors weed and 

reviewed Interlib 

Loan t- offered by most libraries. 

Journal articles are usually xerox 

and sent free of charge from the lend- 

ing library Bibli phies may be up- 
periodically or much less than 

the original investment. 
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Jerry L Rogers 
Associate Director, 
Cultural Resources 


Congratulations on the highly professional appearan-e and sub- 


stance of Interpretation. The new Interpretation, Park Science, and 
the CRM Bulletin can stand proudly together. 


I write to support the central thesis of Bill Brown’s “Interpretation 
and Reintegration: A Personal View” in the Summer, 1989 issue. 
Good history has a small market without good communication. 
Good communication without good history (or sci2nce, etc.) is shal- 
low and even insulting. 


Coalescence among factions that used to fight one another is one of 
the healthiest trends in the National Park Service today. I am 
glad it is happening among interpreters and cultural resource peo- 
ple as well as among others. 





Anne Castellina 
Superintendent, 
Kenai Fjords 


Love the new Interpretation! The look is wonderful & the articles 
well worth reading! The lessons learned at Yellowstone can be ap- 
plied to any park before, during, and in the aftermath of “signifi- 
cant resource events.” 





Beth Wright 

Frontier Culture Museum of 
Virginia 

Staunton, Virginia 


I recently ended a 10 year employment with the NPS, first as a 
VIP, then as a seasonal ranger. Never becoming bored with the 
subject matter at hand, my work throvghout the 10 years concen- 
trated on interpreting the Appalachian Mt. culture at a restored 
farmstead (Humpback Rocks) on the Blue Ridge Parkway. ... 


This month, I began work in a supervisory position with the up 
and coming Museum of American Frontier Culture in Staunton, 
VA. ... 


In my efforts to train staff in interpretation, I am already referring 
to back copies of the publication Interpretation. I thought you might 
be interested to know a seasonal ranger’s impression of that publi- 
cation. Feeling rather isolated at the northernmost end of the 
Parkway where there is a very small staff and a necessary em- 
phasis on law enforcement, I was thrilled to discover a sense of 
kindred spirit when our district’s copy of Interpretation was chan- 
nelled to my duty station. I must admit, too, to a sense of relief 
that interpretation is indeed alive and well in the NPS. I applaud 
the efforts of those responsible for producing the quality, thought- 
provoking issues; and especially, I am grateful that something of 
such value found its way to those who can benefit from it the most: 
those on the front line. ... 


WH 
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1989 National Winner 
Southeast Region 


an the pest two years James E 
apy an active Volun- 
r program at Andersonville NHS 
dedicated to public service and inter- 
tation. For this effort, he is the 
theast Regional and 1989 Na- 
tional Freeman Tilden Award win- 
ner. Jim recruited volunteers 
anticipating the increased visitor in- 
terest in the historic site d the 
ag yo <4 + ~" 
ar. He sought to provoke thro 
interpretation a deeper appreciation 
for and understanding men 
and women who were re prisoners of 
war. The volunteer p was 
struct into three phases: (1) 


Physical Activity and icipation in 


Community Service—the volunteers 
assisted with the actual reconstruc- 
tion of the stockade wall at the park; 


(2) Research and Instruction—volun- 
— 4 were provided study materials 
their preparation exercise for the 


weekend during which vis- 


volunteers alike wang aa 
“ experience the vivid i a imagery of 
meager condition inside yt Clle 
Prison (a shebang was a makeshift 
shelter used by prisoners); and (3) 
Historical Drama—Jim produced a 
“A ay at Andersonville,” an evening 
torch-light tour that involved intense, 
accurate —_— of activities inside 
prison. Over 5000 
volunteer be hours were donated. Jim’s 
efforts have produced a cadre of volun- 
— 1 that participated in a unique ex- 
them to reflect on 
> theme of Mee s cruel treatment of 


» = aml a on 9 tow Inaerpectie- 
delivery media at Andersonville stock 


sheteng) for today’s visitors to 
see, touch, and experience. 


_ Cathenne A Pellanin 





Regional Winners 


tulations to all ten Freeman Tilden Award winners and to National Til- 
act ward recipient James All ten nominations were excellent the 
d a tough time in their decision. This is the eighth year that the Tilden 


= has been ted. It is an award cooperative Sponsored 
the National vk Sere and the Nabonal Parks and oe Rome ae by 


judging team consisted of Mr James M Ridenour, Director, 


History, West 1 iia University. The They based their decision on degree of 
creat ty displayed inn A of im 
by the nominee’s ze he activities. 


ett 
candidates for the 1990 
ca ene oaient ee of your fallow i 


Michael D Watson 
Chief, Division of Interpretation 
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Alaska Region 


Charles (Chuck) Lennox, environmental edu- 
cation ialist/assistant manager at the 
Alaska Public Lands Information Center in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, has developed an environ- 
mental education program uniquely suited for 
the in ncy context. Upon Chuck's arrival 
in Fairban 
to the local school districts, a packet 
of information for teachers and youth leaders on 
ae eth = gaa pera ent 
te rw promotion u- 
cational channels resulted in a | 


increase in 
visitation to the Center from groups. 
<iugs. eno eansene Ge aise to in 
generally ov such as an 
Elderflost “y 


nates pragpage om ease Cho Seana Ceey 


Chuck's enthusiasm for environmental educa- 
tion and interpretation have resulted in greater 
community awareness and use of the Center's 
resources a oe lic efforts have —_ ted in npn ol 
ing ic’sa iation for nationa 

and other public in Alaska. 


Mid-Atlantic Region 


Richard N Pawling of Hopewell Furnace NHS 
has brought to life a man who had been dead for 
well over a century. This man, George Kephart, 
held the blue-collar job of filler who loaded the 
Hopewell iron furnace twelve hours a day, seven 
days a week, with iron ore, limestone, and char- 
sted the fret true fiving his 
a rst true li program at 
Hopewell Furnace. ickeedls coediodaation of 
filler exists in the year 1836, a year of 
high rity at the furnace. Bearded, 

witht te he | nad oo 
. he greets visitors at con- 
tos charcoal 


ive programmark- 
ing the 50th anniversary well's establish- 
mm be as a National Historic Stee 


Midwest Region 


Catherine A Pellarin at Jefferson NEM is the 
Midwest Regional Tilden winner. Imagine a 
group of school children gathered excitedly 
around a wooden cart covered with a bow of 
cardboard to simulate the canvas of a prairie 
schooner. Scattered piles of supplies lie nearby. 
What should we take with us to Oregon? asks 
the woman in long cotton skirt and sunbonnet, 
looking more like a pioneer a ranger. 

a spirited discussion the children make their 
final choices and embark on an tem jour- 
— | Trail. Or, gathered by the 
house in the Museum of Westward Expan- 
sion 45 men, women, and children listen with 
rapt attention as Ranger Pellarin brings to life 
the Chrisman Sisters, four young women in a 
new land of opportunityNebraska. ee 


ha 
and civilizing of the West. 
princi by revealing meanings and relation- 
ships which touch people personal expenences, 
by giving visitors better understanding and ap- 
preciation of their past, by == and form 
to her material, and by giving rself. 


in 1986, he began building bridges 
‘ | 


this character, Richard initi- 


| 
National Capital Region 


_ One would not expect to find a magician at 


_ Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens. However, when at- 


| tending an interpretive presented b, 
_ National Capita! Regional winner Carol 
Borneman, one does expen that magical 


| moment which reaches into one’s emotions and 


_ like punk rockers because they do not . 
often control reactions to others. Phis leads to 


of Carol's characters is Mother 


diences. This effort has resulted in a decrease in 
vandalism in the park and greatly increased sup- 
port for park programs. 


North Atlantic Region 


For many years Mike Whatley from Cape Cod 
NS has maintained a reputation as a creative, 
dedicated, and rented interpreter. His 
skills and experiences in interpretation range 
from writi:.g and singing songs to school 


to major interpretive assignments in 

the Washi n Office. His writi 
ments include a 32-page 
His Wireless Operation on Cape Cod; 
the preliminary script for the new NPS Bi 
cal Diversity folder; and redesigning the 
Atlantic Region's Seasonal Orientation Kit. 
Mike enjoys performing sea chanteys and other 
songs he has written about park resources. One 
of his favorite roles as a historical interpreter is 
perticipetiog in the historic Beach Apparatus 

ill at Cape Cod. Through his involvement in 
both the fields of interpretation and resources 
management, Mike blends the two for the sake 
of better ic ing and a 
tailed to the Office entitled 
Communicati 
mation to the ic.” He served as the Public 
Information Officer during a recent oil spill at 


Cape Cod. 


David K Hansen, Park Curator at Fort Van- 


tenance park archeological 

and exhibit furnishings. David has almost sin- 
gle-handedly written and implemented the fur- 
nishings plans for the reconstructed buildings 
curing the proper period items for e 

been tireless, and his selection and ration 
of items for exhibit has been excellent. David 


nds a amount of his off-duty time 
eee lan sales, flea and 


hibits in the recons . David's 
contributions to the interpretive efforts of the 
have come about due to his enthusiasm for 


House. 


ation of a dinner meal of the 1840s. 





V 


discussions about city attitudes towards the out- 
doors. Another 


pprecia- 
tion. In this ity, he wrote a while de- 
Wen Gee 
Critical Natural Resource Infor- 


= ) 
Pacific Northwest Psgion 


couver NHS, is involved with the care and main- 
of the ical collections 


ancouver. His work in pestis ane pee 


markets, - 
sales, hice he locates fteme nenied the en 
| buildi 


| 





. 
‘Rocky Mountain Region 


model ot what living history should 
be. Thro gh Bill's the Fur Trade En- 
campme i, as it isnow has set the tone 


best 
Site M ’ 
Going time is a way of life for Bill: while 
at Frederick Douglass, he care of business 
at his home park, and co-chaired the Second An- 
nual Fur Trade S jum, Interpreting the 
Santa Fe Trail and in 1988. Bill's involve- 
grt ae eet oe Fp neaaenanette 

unteer Infan rst Union organization 
_ comprised of free from the North in the 
_ Civil War, is another illustration of history pre- 
served by this outstanding professional. 


Southwest Region 


| 

_ deff Selleck from Big Bend NP, is an inter- 
preter who maintains an effective balance be- 
t 





badly ility. Since the closure of the 
Manzanita Lake facilities in 1974, Dick has 
; the historic Loomi 


; suey ths 
field of science. He worked closely with the Cali- 
fornia State University, Chico, to train and de- 





operation 
standards for detai ies Rok ands 
Lassen's interpretive program it. 























North Atlantic 


informa inateri 

ports, recruitment brochures and re- 
gion information updates are done 
in-house with the top publishing 


ns 
Southeast 


j bi 
hospitality were featured 
the raghout the Sou Soniee's birth- 
day, August 25. 
sample of the events: Carl Sandbu 


eae 


a permanent bit, First 

Alabamians ” a painting of the ancient 
ndians living in the cave. 

yt fee 

via quiz avai 
at visitor centers, guided walks and 
campfire programs throughou t the 
t y Mountains NP. 


end ent hisine nok Wort Poleakt 


visitors a 15% discount on 
items. 


Special exhibits, refreshments, and 
extra ite 





its sa 


Mid-Atlantic 


other assorted creatures, highlight envi- 
ronmental ills such as ocean pollution 
and loss of tropical rain fo 


Association. Based upon recent 
rian David Kimball, and published by 
Eastern, the 84-page sells for 


re- 


Prince William Forest Park has been 
selected he winner of the 1989 Po- 


4 pot by 
the winning park in the summer of 1990. 


Honorable Men 
programs at Wolf Trap Farm Park 
Creek Park. 


y/ 





Service Center 
Report 


of 
thank all the other applicants who 
took the time to apply. 


pone at'Ghe wars gemputers an en 
nce our world is to provi opportu- 
nities for indivisuete with disabiliti 


reaa isis mail. 
isks of 


We. wauld like to know of other exam- 

isabled employees using com- 
cuter assistance in their jobs. "t there 
are other ways we can assist employ- 
ees by making this journal more acces- 
sible to our readers, feel free to contact 
the editors. 


a voice synthesizer 
We now su y him computer 
make the task 














Servicewide Cooperating 
Association Coordinator 
ane of Interpretation, 


202/523-5270 

Robert Huggins 

Natural Resources & Urban In- 
terpretive i 

Division of Interpretation, 
WASO 

202/523-5270 

Michael D Watson 


For your training calendars: The 1990 Biennial Convention of the Confer- 
ence of National Park Cooperating Associations will be held October 13- 
19, 1990, in Hawaii. The convention is being hosted by Arizona Memorial 
Association and Hawaii Natural History Association ths will be held at 
the Pacific Beach Hotel. The Conference reports that they have obtained 
— room rates of “$90 per night single or double occupancy.” 

the National Park Service s Publications Competi- 
tion Any association eens posters, and videos will be held. Look for 
the competition call sometime in early Spring of 1990, with entries due 
usually by early August. Publication competition award winners will be 
prscne at the convention’s closing banquet. 


The National Park education Task Force convened in San Francisco in 
eopueny one nagen | 


ational Trust: Vinee Gleason and Julie Holmaas os 
Cquvator Gatson, Lake Mead; gee Bsa E Aion Board: 
and Kathy Tevyaw from Lowell; Holl 
and Marti Leicester, 


Golden Gate. pt er Advisory Board, 
findings will appear in the Summer edition of 
Si: Paul by the National Assocation for sar dingy Sefer pm. 9 























David G Wright 
Manager 
Harpers Ferry Center 


An Exciting Future For The National Parks 


In our lifetimes, we are experiencing profound and sudden changes 
in the ways we communicate and relate to one another. And yet, ac- 
cording to our finest computer scientists, the so-called “Age of Infor- 
mation” has scarcely begun. Only dreamers and science fiction writers 
dare to imagine what the future might bring. We are all aware and ap- 
preciative of the increased productivity that results from embracing the 
early fruits of these developments—such computer applications as 
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word, data, image, and sound processing, modem and fax communi- 
cations, and other administrative tools and processes that 
microprocessors and other technologies make possible. We also 
know that exploding scientific and technological breakthroughs re- 
sulting in sophisticated information systems are providing the 
experts with valuable tools to increase our knowledge about our en- 
vironment. But it is not scientific research or the production or 
elimination of administrative paperwork that is at the heart of 
what we, in interpretation, are all about. As we prepare the visitor 
for quality experiences in our Nation's finest parks and monu- 
ments, it is our task to be on the ‘ookout for ways that will help us 
do that more efficiently and effectively. 1 have always been im- 
pressed with the quality of, and the ideas generated by, 
interpreters in the field. People of such caliber and vision gravitate 
to those jobs. But they learn quickly that it is not always easy to 
prepare the visitor for what they are about to see, experience, or at- 
tempt to understand. As this “Age of Information” progresses, I 
believe that we, and the interpreters in the field, are going to get 
some real help from the expanding technology. 


It is ironic, perhaps, and only fitting that some of the very pro- 
cesses that provide the scientists with insights into the complex 
ways of nature, will be the very same technologies ‘enclosed in dif- 
ferent black boxes, of course) that will enable us to better explain 
the concepts to the public. We are talking about new media and 
new ways to deliver programs—presentations involving the manip- 
ulation of imagery, sound, text, and other elements of exhibitry 
and design that, until recently, have not been possible. Five years 
ago, some of them were considered impossible. In short, we will 
have the opportunity in the next few years of meeting some of the 
really difficult challenges that have, for so many years, confronted 
us. Most of us are aware of the recent developments of small com- 
puters and what has made them possible, including integrated 
circuitry on silicon. But the real breakthroughs are coming by com- 
bining the microprocessor with other technologies. They include (to 
mention only a few) the diode laser, coherent light engines, the 
fiber optic transmission of digital information, the gallium arse- 
nide substrate for new digital memory, gas filled matrix screens 
requiring no projection, and sound and optical digital recording, 
transmission, modeling, and display devices. Every one of these de- 
velopments have—or eventually will have—direct applications for 
us as we develop new programs for the parks. Furthermore, scien- 
tists believe that software engineers are just now beginning to 
create the type of “artificial intelligence” software that will result 
in significant improvement of information systems that may have 
potential for us. We at Harpers Ferry Center, in cooperation with 
interpreters in the parks, have begun to experiment in a small way 
with applications using some of these technological combinations. 
We will go slowly at first, “testing the water gingerly,” and will rely 
on feedback from the parks. It is not lost upon us that the best tech- 
nology is hidden, or at the very least, transparent and submissive, 
and that human interface must be kept simple. We are also mind- 
ful that media must be manageable in the field. But go forward we 
will! Harpers Ferry Center has had a long tradition of searching 
for, or designing media to assist the parks in telling their stories. 
Now, with the blossoming of information technologies, we have 
some genuine opportunities to break old, very difficult interpretive 




















barriers. Some of the applications we are now developing (or have 
recently developed) for a few parks include: 


Very low power, solid state digital sound cards driven by micropro- 
cessors, to produce sound nts for wayside exhibits. (Yellow- 
stone, Curecanti NRA, Cambria Iron Works) 

Aurora computer simulation/animations of geological and histori- 
cal events; such as the formation of Carlsbad Caverns, and the con- 
struction and bombardment of Fort Sumter at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

Experimental, familiarization map programs using computer, ma- 
trix recorded imagery on horizontal surfaces, driver: by a laser disc 
and RGB projection systems, or computer generated i —e oni 
slides pro on terrained surfaces by carrousel projec- 
tors (Big Thi ). 

Touch screen, computer driven visitor interactive information systems, 
(also deliveri ee eee ee 
cluding New at Canna Johnstown Flood National Memorial. 
Projected computer and video images via laser disc comprising a 
system to help visitors better understand prisoner-of-war experi- 
ences (Andersonville). 


Somewhat farther off for us are technological developments, just 
now emerging from media research centers, that will allow presen- 
tations to be shown with gas-filled, flat matrix screens that will not 
require a projector, and vastly improved holography—generated, in 
part, by microprocessor. Such nascent image presentation media 
have enormous potential for us in future years. We do not expect to 
achieve these goals without problems, or without taking some 
risks, and we are aware that they will change the way we plan, 
think, and work. We know that we are going to have to develop 
new skills, and we have taken steps to do just that. Thoughtful de- 
signers have begun to realize that the newer, microprocessor- 
driven media, and their presentations, do not fit older tasking 
classifications. While we can still roughly categorize an effort as 
being an audio-visual production, an exhibit, or a publication in na- 
ture, the time is near when such distinctions will no longer be 
quite so meaningful. As we work with park interpreters on some of 
the newer approaches, we are encouraged by their reactions, and 
are grateful for their encouragement. We look forward to their con- 
tinued contribution of ideas and suggestions. 





Joanne (Jo) Tynon 
Ph D Candidate 
Wildland Recreation 


Management 

University of Idaho 
Mary E Bean 

Outdoor Recreation Planner 
US Forest Service 

Hood River, Oregon 


High Tech interpretation: Views From the 
Road 


This past summer on a serendipitous trip across the US we visited a 
variety of museums, parks and zoos where microcomputers were in- 


corporated into interpretive programs. The idea of using interactive 
technology to impart interpretive messages is not new. Witness the pro- 
liferation of games and quiz boards used in exhibits for years. The use 
of microcomputers can greatly enhance interpretive efforts, but tech- 
nology cannot take the place of the human element. The more recerit 
high tech approaches to interpretation which we experienced on this 
trip left us amazed, amused, and sometimes appalled. Here, we look 
at computer technology in selected settings and draw conclusions 
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about its effectiveness in light of Freeman Tilden’s principles of in- 
terpretation (Interpreting Our Environment, 1967). 


The Living World Pavilion at the St Louis Zoo is an example of a 
truly innovative approach to interpretation using computer technol- 
ogy . The Pavilion is an educational and interpretive center 
designed to help visitors learn about natural systems and the con- 
sequences of human activities. Species diversity, ecology and 
conservation issues are key themes of the center. 

As we entered the Pavilion’s exhibit hall we noticed a flurry of ac- 
tivity near a column with three microcomputers around its base. 
There, vcungsters anxiously awaited a personalized printout of en- 
vironmental events that had occurrea since their birth. We 
activated the program by typing in our birth dates. This resulted 
in unique printouts for every individual. We saw youngsters com- 
pare their results with those of their friends’ — then get back in 
line to do it again! 


When Jo got her printout she likewise compared it with her 
daughter's (see Figure 1) and we joined in sharing our printouts 





Since you were born, 6,367 days have Since you were born, 13.653 days 
passed: and in those days: have passed: and in those days: 

* 2.18 billion people have been born. * 4.29 billion People have been born. 
* 11 species of fishes have been de- * 89.6 thousand tons of Nuclear Waste 


Clared threatened or endangered by have been dumped at sea. 


the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
* 4.1 trillion dollars have been spent 
* 7.98 billion tons of coal have been on defense by the United States. 


stip Mined in the United States. 
* The population of the United States 
” 113 species of plants have been de- has increased 84 7 million people. 
Clared threatened or endangered by 














the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
boon eatd te Unhed buses taatetee 
* 3.89 billion tons of Sulphur Dioxide 
have been emitted into the atmosphere | * Cars around the world have used 
(the major contributor to acid rain). 5.39 trillion galions of gasoline. 
* 7.14 thousand species have become * 433 nuclear power plants have 
extinct. Started up worldwide. 
* 59.5 billion tons of soll have been lost | Remember. It's up to us. 
to erosion in the United States. You too can make a difference: 
Join the Zoo Friends. 
Remember. It's up to us. Call (314) 647-6210 
You too can make a difference: 
Call (314) 647-8210 
Figure 1 


with others. We discovered only small similarities. One gir! had 
three printouts of her own with 19 distinct events that had oc- 
curred since her birth. Here was Tilden’s first principle deftly 
applied in a high tech setting: “Any interpretation that does not 
somehow relate what is being displayed or described to something 
within the personality or experience of the visitor will be sterile.” 


























Another example of this principle is an excellent weather station 
exhibit at the Pavilion which provides information on weather any- 
where in the world via the visitor's keyboard input. The wall-sized 
world map illuminates the area in question, and an eiectronic mes- 
sage banner flashes the information across the top of the display. 
So, for example, a visitor from Omaha, Nebraska, could inquire 
about tomorrow's weather in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Our next stop was at a computer/video display where we asked a 
Northwest Indian chief questions we selected from the computer 
screen. He responded on the adjacent color video monitor, telling 
us how his people viewed their role in nature and what he saw as 
the most urgent ecological issues facing the earth today. As the 
chief spoke, the beautiful Northwest landscape behind him elo- 
quently underscored his strong feelings for the land. 


An alternative viewpoint on enironmental issues was expressed by 
a forest industry representative. His approach was more economic 
and pragmatic. Both speakers, however, were provocative and pas- 
sionate in their presentations, and because they symbolized 
different philosophies, it encouraged us to explore our own 
thoughts and feelings. Although this interactive exhibit provided 
information, its ultimate success can be understood in terms of 
Tilden’s fourth and second principles: “The chief aim of interpreta- 
tion is not instruction, but provocation;” and “Interpretation is 
revelation based upon information.” 

This could explain why the St Louis Science Center’s Computer 
Connection was less interesting and, we suspect, less effective. It of- 
fered rudimentary simulations and games, which were considered 
state-of-the-art several years ago. but fall far short of the quality 
and vitality of computer graphics available today. Quite frankly, 
dealing with text-only computer software is not very provocative. 


The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia is undergoing massive reno- 
vations, but many of the new exhibits are already in place. Our 
favorite was a microcomputer station which displayed major con- 
stellations as well as images of the zodiac. By manipulating a 
switch we could see signs of the zodiac against the natural 
background of stars or view individual constellations connected by 
lines. This technique made it easier to see the constellations and 
appreciate how they were named. 


Unfortunately, many of the hands-on exhibits Jo fondly remem- 
bered from the Franklin Institute of her childhood, the ones she 
wanted to share with her daughter, are now too shopworn for open 
display. The giant brass static electricity ball, for example, is cur- 
rently used only during special supervised shows. She missed 
being an active participant in that experience, and we realized that 
although modern technology enhances many interpretive efforts it 
cannot entirely take the place of more traditional methods. Com- 
puters cannot duplicate the feel of a rabbit's fur, the tart taste of a 
lemon, or the pungent odor of sulphur dioxide. 


Relying solely on technology also presents problems. What hap- 
pens when machines malfunction or the power goes out? We 
stopped at a somewhat isolated, less-known Western US national 
park visitor center during a storm-induced power outage. The 
ranger on duty virtually turned a family away because he couldn't 
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run the automated slide program or movie and all of the exhibits 
were too cloaked in darkness to view. Instead of seizing the oppor- 
tunity to give an impromptu talk, he chose to do nothing. The 
visitors, who had traveled a considerable distance to the park, left 
unaware of what they had missed, but they were nevertheless dis- 
appointed. We should be concerned about more than backup 
generators; we need to remember that technology is simply a tool, 
not a substitute for human input. 


It’s foolish, we think, to believe that technology car supplant iradi- 
tional exhibits or firsthand interpretation (and we're not suggesting 
this is the case in any specific location). To borrow from John Naisbett 
(Megatrends, 1984), we need to balance high tech with high touch, if 
only to ensure that we reach all of our visitors. Many of the adults we 
ooserved in particular still manifest signs of computer indifference, if 
not outrigt phobia, and we should endeavor to reach them, too. As 
with any innovation, computer technology may be most effectively 
used for interpretation when integrated with time-tested methods. 





LeRoy Neilsen 
Chief, Branch of Drafting 
Dan Savage 


CADD Supervisor 
Denver Service Center 


Computer-Aided Design and Drafting 


What is computer-aided design and drafting (CADD) doing for the 
National Park Service? Perhaps a better question is what is it not 
doing? In the two years since the Auto-Trol Technology CADD sys- 
tem was installed in the Denver Service Center, we have learned 
that its applications are considerable. CADD can help people visu- 
alize, create, plan, design, and interpret, and it provides the tools 
to increase production. One example of the many capabilities of the 
CADD system is demonstrated in this article. The illustrations de- 
pict the layout model for the North Cascades Visitor Center, Henry 
M Jackson Memorial, North Cascades National Park. 


In the preliminary planning stage of a structure such as a visitor cen- 
ter, CADD allows the designer(s) various methods of creating and 
evaluating several alternative designs. By inputting the floor plan, 
using the PLAN software package, alternatives in layout can quickly 
be developed. In addition to obtaining the graphics of the floor plan, 
the system creates a 3-D file of the representation of walls, doors, win- 
dows, etc. The file contains data enabling relationship of objects to 
obtain door and window schedules, and to query the system for 
square footage of a room, wall, or other specific areas. The generated 
3-D file is then used to create a 3-D model of the structure. The model 
can be manipulated and viewed from any user-defined viewpoint. 
One, two, or three point perspectives may be generated and surface 
textures applied to give the modei realism 


The total model or any portion of interior or exterior features may be 
rotated to a perspective view in any combination of 3-D coordinates, 
including direction, altitude, or distance. Hidden line removal and 3- 
D light source shading are then applied to the model. 


Through the use of other graphic and application software inter- 
faced with the model, visual interferences such as ductwork and 
structure elements may be detected, resulting in a more timely 
modification of project design and cutting the costs of changes nor- 
mally requiring field adjustments. 






































In generating a complete site layout model, other software pack- 
ages including COGO (Coordinate Geometry) and MOSS (an 
applications software package developed in London) may be used 
to produce representations of existing landforms and proposed road 
and parking area designs. The structure model can then be placed 
“on site” with the 3-D surface model to visualize and evaluate the 
total project design. 

The extraction of sections and computation of earthwork areas and 
volumes are derived from the model. The system's ability to associ- 
ate any data to various elements enables concise editing and 
development of bill of materials. 


Landscape architects can also apply the site layout model to their 
project requirements. Visualization of the site after completion of 
the project or conditions of site, such as tree growth after several 
years, can be reflected in the model; also, signs and trail markings 
may be represented. 


System networking allows complete access and sharing of all de- 
sign discipline data bases. The architectural floor plan can be used 
as the basis for other discipline design. Coordination among disci- 
plines is achieved through the system interface between 
application software packages. 


The CADD system directs more of the designer's time and efforts 
toward better design and more alternatives. Before implementa- 
tion of the CADD system, time frames did not normally allow for 
alternatives. One 3-D model of a site area allows an unlimited num- 
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ber of perspectives to be viewed. And, design changes are no longer 
a big concern during the preliminary states. 


Presentation of concepts through perspectives to those not accus- 
tomed to visualizing a structure from 2-D graphics is certainly a 
great benefit. Increased capability of visualizing the site assists the 
designer in evaluating the impact of a design in the environment. 





L Clifford Soubier 
Interpretive Planner 

Division of Interpretive Planning 
Harpers Ferry Center 


More and Faster 


Early rumors that computers would drastically reduce the quantity 
of paper documents, or even render them obsolete, have proven 
groundless. Indeed, exactly the opposite has occurred. The atten- 
dant miracles of xerox and fax help produce a blizzard of paper for 
distribution to recipients whose need for information previously 
seemed remote. In addition, the ability of computers to process 
data rapidly and in great quantities reduces the need to determine 
the value of the data beforehand. 


All this is good news for government workers, whose performance is 
judged, to a considerable extent, upon the quantity of paper processed. 


With the advent of desk top publishing, virtually anyone can pro- 
duce an attractive product. Machine power eradicates the need to 
distill ideas to essentials, once considered a principle of interpreta- 
tion. At the same time, design and graphics greatly reduce reliance 
on the clarity and power of well-chosen words. 


With respect to “in-house” material, there is some concern that the 
proliferation of paper places an added burden on the park staff to 
keep up with the flood of correspondence and reports requiring re- 
sponse. Salvation is surely imminent in the form of computers which 
will read incoming documents and prepare suitable replies. Initially, 
this might be a simple request for clarification, which would merely 
postpone the problem. Eventually, information banks will be able to 
carry on a lively interchange without human interference. 


When man creates a machine which fancies that it thinks, then 
will he become God. 





Dale Ditmanson 

Park Ranger/Training Specialist 
Mather Employee 
Development Center 


The Batch File: Desk-top Publishing and 
Park Produced Publications 


At the first Site Bulletin Workshop, January 1985, Phil Musselwhite 
was emphatic that the class produce publications that would with- 
stand the combined tests of consistency and appropriateness. That 
admonition has certainly stood the test of time as we have moved 
from “cutting and pasting” to “pointing and clicking” in producing 
park publications. With software programs that will “do it all,” 
sound design principles have become even more critical in creating 
publications that communicate. 


Consistency means that publications speak the same graphic lan- 
guage. By appearing “in uniform,” publications stand out in a 

















crowd, speak with authority, and reflect an agency that is efficient 
and caring. If designers work within guidelines to maintain conti- 

nuity they are free to focus on the most important part of the design: 
appropriateness, ie, making each communication right for its task. 


Look closely at flyers for desk-top publishing seminars. What they 
are promoting is not the mechanics of the software, but how to 
apply key design principles. Basic design, along with writing and 
editing skills, is 2lso the focus of the Interpretive Skills IV: Site 
Bulletin Workshop. These skills are mastered first, then we move 
on to computer-aided publishing. 


Like many of you we stumbled in our attempt to pick the right pro- 
gram. The Site Bulletin class has been, quite unwittingly, an 
excellent testing ground for software applications. We have been 
fortunate, in the evolution of the course, to have had the combined 
knowledge of a group of outstanding resource people to point the 
way. Those same resources offer up their experiences in the follow- 
ing set of articles. 


In reading on, keep in mind consistency and appropriateness. Note 
that templates, style sheets, master pages, and pre-printed black 
bands all lead to consistency. Ask yourself, will this program meet 
my needs? I am sure the 1988 Site Bulletin class wishes we had 
known that Ventura Publisher is perhaps not appropriate for desk- 
top publishing. If you produce only a few Site Bulletins a year, do 
you need anything more than WordPerfect 5.0? And so on. 


One final word. In utilizing desk-top software it is easy to load up 
your publications with unnecessary text and graphics. Remember 
“less is more”, use white space effectively. However avoid going to 
the extreme as did the Site Bulletin Class of ’85; their axiom: “If 
less is more, nothing is everything.” 





Bill Hayden 

Park Ranger 
Independence National 
Historical Park 





The “Do it Yourself’ Trail Guide 


“Chaos begins and the fun goes right out the window!” I don’t remem- 
ber who said this or even if I have it exactly right, but it’s one of my 
favorite quotes about Desktop Publishing. It’s also not true; the chaos 
is the fun part. Once you're past those early apprehensions the cre- 
ative power available is truly amazing. With a Mac or PC, Desktop 
Publishing software and a laser printer, it’s now possible to create en- 
tire publications ready for the press by yourself. Let me give you an 
example. Friend and co-worker Jerry Freilich and I wrote, designed 
and illustrated the trail guide Short Hikes and Easy Walks in 
Grand Teton National Park entirely on a Macintosh computer. 


Anyone working with a laser printer immediately sees the advan- 
tage of its higher print resolution over dot matrix printers. Most 
laser printers allow for a variety of fonts; however, if a different 
type face is required there are hundreds that can be purchased to 
give your finished product the desired look. Many newspapers and 
print shops now use exactly the same equipment available to the 
home Desktop Publisher. Jerry and I eliminated typesetting costs. 


The nucleus of the trail guide was maps. Different graphics pro- 
grams will produce different results. We started working with a 
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simple paint program and after a few attempts, produced a series 
of maps. With an inexpensive scanner we scanned a hand drawn 
map and saved it as a Macpaint document. The scanned image was 
rough and needed touching up. Erasing portions of the scanned ver- 
sion and redrawing produced a clean and very readable map. For 
the trail quide we wanted a more professional look. Adobe Illustra- 
tor and a PostScript compatible laser printer produced a far 
superior image. (See Figures 1 and 2) For example, instead of 
using a dot pattern to indicate water in the lakes we could specify 
a percentage of black to produce an even gray tone. Thin lines lost 
the jagged appearance of the paint versions. The trails became a 
dashed line with even spacing. Resizing of the maps was accom- 
plished without the loss of any detail or clarity. 


In the past, at some point in the publishing process, all of the vari- 
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Figure 1 Courtesy: Grand Teton Natural History Association 
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Figure 2 
ous pieces of the publication needed pasting up to produce the 
pages. With Desktop Publishing software that is done electroni- 
cally. The graphics and text for each page are combined right on 
the screen. Last minute design changes became much easier. 


In publications with multiple colors, separate plates for each color 
are needed. Formerly commercial printers created the different 
color overlays. Today, most Desktop Publishing programs allow 
anyone to make them autornatically. Just select an object, specify 
its color and the program will print out a separate page for each 
color indicated, complete with cropmarks and registration. Our 
publication used two colors. We created two copies of each of the 
maps, one with the lakes, creeks and roads for the blue layer, and 
one with the trails and text for the black. After placing them both 
on the same page and lining up the two halves we assigned a differ- 
ent color to each. After assigning colors to the other graphic 
elements and the text we were ready to print the finished pages, 
ready for the commercial printer. 


I know if I can do this, you can too. It just takes some time. At first 
expect many long frustrating days. Above all know what your soft- 
ware can and can not do. 


A 

















Bill Fink 
Superintendent, Fort Necessity/ 
Friendship Hill 
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Site Bulletins and WordPerfect 5.0 


Perhaps nothing better characterizes the dragging of the National 
Park Service, kicking and screaming, into the close of the 20th Cen- 
tury than our experiences with adapting the personal computer to 
our work in the parks. The major product of our work, especially in 
the field of Interpretation, is words — written and spoken. The mi- 
crocomputer, a laser printer, perhaps an image scanner, and a pro- 
gram like WordPerfect 5.0 are all most parks need to release the 
floodgates of the creativity and knowledge of their staffs. 


Our Site Bulletin system is an excellent opportunity to use this 
combination of tools, skills and creativity to best benefit the Ser- 
vice. Strategically, we now have the chance for relatively small 
runs of specific, timely site bulletins which are produced by those 
who know the subject or need best, with a minimum turn-around 
time, and with a minimum of expense. The fact that we can use 
those tools already in the office (or which should be in the office — 
message to other Superintendents) for our day-to-day needs is 
icing on the cake. 


At Fort Necessity/Friendship Hill we’ve come to realize that Word- 
Perfect 5.0, a laser printer, some extra font cartridges or softfonts, 
and an image scanner will satisfy almost all of our site bulletin 
needs. 


WordPerfect 5.0 is not a true desk-top publishing system. How- 
ever, the skills you learn to produce effective site bulletins with 
WordPerfect 5.0 are merely an extension of the skills you learn to 
use the program for routine word processing. This means the over- 
all learning curve is easier. It also means that your ability to use 
the elements of good design in your other daily work makes that 
work more attractive and effective. 


The major difference with WordPerfect 5.0 and true DTP programs 
like Ventura Publisher is that you do not see precisely what your 
product will look like on paper as you work with it on the screen. 
This can be confusing when you start incorporating graphics and 
using a variety of type sizes. However, WordPerfect 5.0 has a very 
effective printing preview feature (Shft-F7, View) which gives you 
the chance to see what your document will look like without wast- 
ing reams of paper. Using the Preview feature, along with the 
Reveal Codes feature (Alt-F3), you will soon gain a ready under- 
standing of what changes you need to make to create the 
arrangement you desire. 


To produce quality site bulletins, you need access to a laser printer 
(about $2,500 with stand and accessories), either in the park, or at 
the local printer. The correct printer diiver has to be loaded and 
available in WordPerfect. For a Hewlett-Packard laser printer, you 
also need to have purchased a variety of font cartridges ($100 to 
$300 each) or have created a series of soft fonts, in a variety of 
sizes and styles, using the free Bitstream Fontware package avail- 
able through WordPerfect. 


We have recently purchased two Super Cartridges (for about $750), 
one for vertical type (portrait) and one for horizontal type (land- 
scape). These two cartridges, installed in the two available slots of 

















our HP Laser Jet Series II printer, give us Times Roman and Hel- 
vetica fonts in sizes from 6 points to 30 points, typewriter-sized 
Letter Gothic and Prestige Elite fonts and a 14 point to 30 point se- 
lection of Ribbon, Cooper Black and Broadway. 


Using an image scanner (about $1500) and WordPerfect 5.0’s 
graphics capability is an excellent way to get line art, maps and 
photos printed on to your copy master in exactly the size, location 
and arrangement you need. As an alternative, you can place your 
art directly on your copy master after it has been run. Having ac- 
cess to a copier which enlarges and reduces makes this process a 
snap. 


We had a commercial printer run blank site bulletins for us. They 
are on good quality, tan paper, with just the names and location of 
each park on the black banner strip. They are standard 8 1/2" x 14” 
paper which can be run through our laser printer and our copier. 
We have prepared a file called the site bulletin master. When this 
file is called in, it appears blank, but a check of the Reveal Codes 
screen shows that several format changes have been made to let us 
prepare documents to be printed out on the blank site bulletin 
paper, in relative conformance with the Service standards. 


To set up your own site bulletin master, follow these steps from a 
blank screen: Change your paper size to 8 1/2" x 14" (Shft-F8; Page; 
Paper Size). Change your top and bottom margin to allow for the 
banner strip and the standard site bulletin bottom margin (Shft- 
F8; Page; Margins - Top: 1.35" and Bottom: .38"). Change your left 
and right margins to the same margin as at the bottom (Shft-F8; 
Line; Margins - Left: .38" and Right: .38"). Define three newspaper- 
style columns of the proper width and spacing (Alt-F7; Column 

Def; Type: Newspaper, Number of Columns: 3, Distance Between 
Columns: .13", the right and left margins of each column will be set 
automatically). 


Save this preformatted, but blank document as a file called 
SITEBULL.MST, for Site Bulletin Master. When you call it in to 
work on it, be careful not to overwrite it accidentally. The safest 
way to avoid this is to save it (F-10) under a new file name before 
you start to compose any of your bulletin. Your subject headline is 
typed and placed in the desired type font and size (Ctrl-F8; Base 
Font). Wherever you wish to insert a divider bar, do so using the 
Graphics command sequence (Alt-F9; Line; Create Line: Horizon- 
tal; Width of Line: .05" or whatever you need). When you are ready 
to start typing your text in columns, turn on columns (Alt-F7; Col- 
umns On/Off), adjust your base font and go. When you are through 
typing in Column 1 and then in Column 2, hit Ctrl-Return and you 
can begin typing in the next column. When you are through typing 
in Column 3, turn off the columns feature (Alt-F7; Columns 
On/Off) and you can insert your next divider bar. You can edit the 
text in your columns by using Go To (Ctrl-Home, right or left arrow 
key) to move between existing columns of text. 


If you have previously scanned in graphics on a scanner or if you 
wish to use a standard graphic (some come with WordPerfect 5.0; 
others are available commercially), place these graphics in the ap- 
propriate locations. (You're gonna have to read up on this one, boys 
and girls; Uncle Willy would inexorably obfuscate this sub-routine.) 
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This information should help you get started in the wonderful 
world of WordPerfect 5.0 and Site Bulletins. One last point: the 
best programs, printers, fonts and layouts still produce only attrac- 
tive garbage from written gerbage. Check your spelling and syntax 
carefully; have your boss or co-workers do the same. Follow the dic- 
tum of Strunk and White, “Make every word tell.” 





Chery! Hill 

Editorial Assistant 

Division of Historic Furnishings 
Harpers Ferry Center 
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Ventura Publisher and the Historic 
Furnishings Report 


As an editorial assistant in the Division of Historic Furnishings, I 
take lengthy draft reports provided by subject experts and turn 
them into manageable, readable documents called Historic Fur- 
nishings Reports. By using style sheets created by Ventura and 
Ventura’s Professional Extension, I am able to create HFR’s that 
can be printed for less money and are inviting and easier to read. 


Ventura style sheets bring uniformity to Historic Furnishings Reports. 
In these documents ranging from one hundred to seven hundred pages 
in length, format consistency used to be difficult to achieve. 

Style sheets contain information the computer needs to produce 
each chapter. This information includes, among other things, page 
layout specifications, header and footer settings, and text attri- 
butes for each paragraph. Ventura stores text attributes for 
paragraphs as Paragraph Tags, which I name “Head 1,” “Head 2,” 
“Centered Body,” and so on, up to 128 tags. Each time I use an ex- 
isting tag name paragraphs take on the characteristics identified 
for that tag. For example, I defined the tag named “Head 1” as one 
that is 14 pt Helvetica bold text with 2 pt leading between para- 
graphs that will always stay with the text below (no page break 
between the heading and text). Whenever I want headings with 
these characteristics, I use the “Head 1” tag. 


By using the same style sheet for all chapters within an HFR, docu- 
ments remain consistently formatted. 


Also problematic to formatting a research document of this type is 
ensuring ease in readability. The single greatest improvement to 
the readability of our reports came recently with the addition of 
Ventura’s Professional Extension, an add-on to the basic Ventura 
software. Professional Extension allows me to arrange furnishings 
data simply in neat, easy-to-follow tables as shown below. 


These tables also reduce report length. By reformatting the HFR 
for Sagamore Hill using the table feature, I reduced the length of 
the furnishings plan chapter by 61 pages. In turn, printing costs 
will be lower. These features would also be helpful in preparing 
other documents. 


Ventura allows me to define variables for the table, such as, how 
maay columns and rows; how many header rows; no rules (lines), 
double rules, or single rules. Ventura adjusts column widths and 
lengths automatically as text is added. 


If the text has already been typed, I cut and paste paragraphs into 
each column. If not, I type directly into each column. 
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Mexican, 17 high (st ether are 
end of mantel!) 
10122 CAPE BUFPALO, mounted Figure 9 (1918), 1919 inventory. The Cape buffalo was shot by Use SAH] 644 (original) 
band (over mantel) Roosevelt in 1908/10. Before his African trip, this 
epece was occupied by the beed of an Amermecan bison, 
by two deer beads (fig. 7) 
101.23 ENGRAVING, “Viduta deli Figure 7 (1904) and 9 (1918). This and the two other Piranes Use SAH] 645 (original) 
Avens dei Foro-@-Nerua,” by | engravings in the hal) were listed in Edith Roosevelt's estate in- 
Ciovanm Batnste Piranee ventory (1948). 
(ower Cape buffalo head) 

















Professional Extension also provides a wonderful cross reference 
feature. The Sagamore Hill HFR is loaded with cross references to 
evidence presented in other chapters. I mark references in the text 
and renumber the document using the multi-chapter feature. Ven- 
tura automatically fills in correct page or figure numbers. 


Ventura’s advanced long document handling capabilities lie in its 
multi-chapter feature. I build a publication providing Ventura with 
a list of chapters that form a report. Then I can renumber pages 
and references across the entire publication, create indexs, and 
generate tables of contents. 


The multi-chapter archive feature is truly the only safe way to 
make backups. When Ventura saves a chapter, it creates a chapter 
file that logs the location of all text and graphic files as well as 

style sheets. I copied files using the DOS copy command rather 
than the multi-chapter archive feature. When I retrieved the docu- 
ment, I found that I had failed to copy a style sheet or other file 
needed to re-create the chapter. If I had used Ventura’s multi-chap- 
ter archive feature, I could have avoided this error. 


All of these features are great, but I became discouraged while 
learning the hows and whys of Ventura. It is a complicated pro- 
gram, that requires time to learn and expanded memory to 

run (Ventura needs more than 640K RAM to manage complicated 
style sheets and long documents). 


Ventura offers the ability to create consistently formatted, profes- 
sional looking manuscripts from lengthy, cumbersome documents. 
I would not suggest that everyone purchase Ventura to do desktop 
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publishing. I do recommend Ventura to anyone working with long 
documents or ones that are difficult to format with conventional 


software packages. 





Linda Young Tankersley 
Park Ranger/Interpretive 
Specialist 

Yellowstone National Park 
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From Typewriter to Turbo Mouse: True Ad- 
ventures in Desktop Publishing 


Ten years ago I sat at my (manual) Smith-Corona typewriter, curs- 
ing its sluggish keystroke and my primitive typing skills. (The tech- 
nological giant step up to an electric typewriter with a correction 
key was a frequent daydream.) Preparing copy for our eight-page 
park newspaper consumed several days. Next, I struggled with 
page layouts, counting words, measuring columns, guessing at 
space needed for illustrations or photographs, editing and re-edit- 
ing text to fit various layout possibilities—and taking the resulting 
mass of paper to the local printer. Together we labored over the 
pages another few days; invariably, major last minute adjustments 
were necessary. 


Now I sit before a Macintosh computer and word process text for a 
twelve page newspaper in a few hours. My paste board and tools 
appear on the computer’s screen. I select the paper size, determine 
the number of columns and their dimensions, call up an article 
from the computer’s files, point to where I want the text to appear, 
and click—perfectly aligned text flows from column to column. If 
an article is to be illustrated, I decide where to place the art and 
click-——_sketches, graphs, maps and photographs can be placed or 
moved, trimmed, reduced, enlarged. Headlines can be tyned di- 
rectly onto pages, or special effects created and placed from other 
computer files. Errors can be corrected in seconds. A LaserWriter 
printer produces camera-ready copy in minutes. 


Actually, this flawless process takes place in my imagination more 
often than in reality, but desktop publishing clearly has advan- 
tages over the old type cut-and-paste method. Speed obviously is 
one; flexibility is another. These, in turn, benefit staff and visitors, 
making it easier to provide timely, accurate information and qual- 
ity interpretive material. Once you learn how to use the system, its 
application to a variety of needs in your interpretive operation, es- 
pecially to publications, is limited only by a computer’s memory 
and your imagination. 


Yellowstone’s system consists of a Macintosh Plus computer 
(soon to be upgraded to a more powerful Macintosh IIcx), a 
Microtek image scanner, and a LaserWriter II printer. The soft- 
ware we use most often includes MacWrite and WriteNow (word 
processing), MacPaint and Adobe Illustrator (graphics) and File- 
Maker (data base). PageMaker, the page layout software, is the 
hub of our desktop publishing system. Through PageMaker, all 
of the other elements of the system are pulled together to create 
camera ready copy. 


Three and a half years of experience, often in the form of mistakes, 
have taught us much about the strengths and weaknesses of Page- 
Maker. Two of our most complex publications—the park 
newspaper, Yellowstone Today, and a biweekly interpretive maga- 
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zine, Discover Yellowstone—i!\ustrate the application of PageMaker 
to specific publication dilemmas. 

Yellowstone Today is published quarterly. Yellowstone’s 2.5 million 
visitors receive a copy upon entering the park and hundreds of 
thousands are mailed in information packets. Like a typical daily 
newspaper, its twelve tabloid-sized pages cover a variety of infor- 
mation: park rules and regulations, visitor safety and resource 
protection concerns, facilities and services, and feature articles 
about Yellowstone’s natural and human history. The challenge is 
making a formidable amount of text readable and appealing to a 
general audience, and imposing a unified, coherent appearance on 
vastly different types of information. Much of this begins with edit- 
ing. However, even the most ruthless slashing and condensing still 
leaves a tremendous volume of words to herd onto pages. PageMaker 
solves the problem in the park instead of at a printer’s. I create page 
layouts on the computer's screen, previewing the entire publication 
or building it one page at a time. Problems with use of page space 
can be readily identified, and PageMaker gives me the freedom to 
experiment with a variety of possible solutions. By simply pointing, 
highlighting and clicking, I can rearrange text and graphics, 
change the number of columns or their size and spacing, try differ- 
ent type styles and sizes, or move entire articles from page to page. 
Graphic flourishes such as lines, bars, borders and shades can be 
added and manipulated to unify the pages as well as give the news- 
paper a distinctive identity. Revisions can be viewed in seconds 
and printed in minutes. 

Yellowstone Today is a biweekly magazine of interpretive activities 
published from June through September. Somewhat like a TV 
guide, it helps visitors find out about interpretive activities offered 
during their stay in Yellowstone. Three quarters of the magazine's 
56 pages list more than 300 interpretive activities offered during a 
biweekly period, and articles about the park’s natural and human 
history, puzzles and games, and poetry and art are also included. 
The challenge is designing a schedule that is attractive and easy to 
use, and in a format simple enough to assemble an enormous 
amount of information under extremely tight deadlines. Producing 
Discover Yellowstone is a three step process. Activity descriptions 
are entered into a database (FileMaker) and translated into a word 
processed document. A simple format for each activity - date, time, 
title and description—is imposed at this stage (short cuts, known 
as “macros,” speed the process.) With PageMaker, a layout and de- 
sign for each section of program listings is cre ated on a master 
page. All key elements of the master page repeat on each new 
page. The word processed document is simply placed and new 
pages added until all of the text has been used. After a few finish- 
ing touches—adjusting the columns to eliminate dangling 
sentences or improperly divided words—camera ready copy is 
printed on the laser printer. 


All of this may sound too good to be true—and it is. PageMaker is 
also known as RageMaker. Its quirks, though few, cannot be over- 
looked. To begin with, a computer should have a hard drive with 
sufficient memory. Otherwise, PageMaker is difficult to use. Also, 
typing large amounts of text in PageMaker, while theoretically pos- 
sible, is not practical. Your fingers may dance over the keyboard 
but the cursor blinks slowly across the screen; it will type no line 
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before its time! Letters or entire words may be skipped if you re- 
fuse to slow your pace. Text with tabs and indents can also present 
— A carefully crafted table in MacWrite can be blown apart 
when placed in PageMaker, appearing like the gibberish of an un- 
deciphered ransom note. Sometimes a little manual labor 
the cursor and backspacing—restores order. In the realm of un- 
fathomable mysteries are those occasions when an entire page 
suddenly appears to break down; columns of text overlap, type size 
shrir.ks, and word spacing becomes, to say the least, irregular. For- 
tunately, such occurrences are rare, and simply closing the page 
and returning to it later often solves the problem. Finally, PageMaker 
limits a publication's format to the paper sizes it offers—standard 
letter, legal and tabloid. If you stray far from these sizes, 
PageMaker’s advantages diminish. 


Nonetheless, PageMaker does so much so well that its quirks can 
be endured. Even after several years of use, we have barely tapped 
its capabilities. Exhibit labels, signs, posters, training manuals, 
ee ee eee 
duced with the look of professional printing. However, even the 
cnost dazzlingly sophisticated desktop publishing system ie no quar. 
antee of a quality end product. You must still apply the rules of 
good writing and design. Planning is also important. Think about 
appropriate uses of interpretive media and select the device best 
suited to a particular need. Because computers make it easy to 
churn out paper, heed the Law of Diminishing Returns: The More 
Paper You Throw At People, The Less Likely They Are To Read 
Any Of It. Ultimately, desktop publishing frees us from many of 
the mechanical and time consuming aspects of printing to focus on 
what we are saying and to whom we are saying it - the hea. and 


art of interpretation. 





Bill Laitner 
Chief Interpreter 
North Cascades National Park 
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Desktop Publishing Case Study 


Be brave! Sneak behind any Visitor Center desk—especially your 
own. Pull out all the handouts that we give visitors. Check every 
drawer, file, slot, tray, pigeonhole, nook and cranny. Be ruthless, 
find them all. Examine them with a critical eye. I suspect many of 
your handouts are like many of ours: one page, typewritten, single 
spaced, crammed with text, well intentioned but lacking in design. 
If so, improvement is needed. 


Site Bulletins were originally designed to be done on a typewriter 
and a paste board, cutting and pasting text, illustrations, and 
graphics into the predetermined grid. They can still be done that 
way but with the advent of computers and specialized publishing 
programs the typewriter is a thing of the past. We knew our first ef- 
fort would be to improve the park newspaper; the second to convert 
into site bulletin format all the single-spaced, typewritten pages of 
handouts. The best method seemed to be to purchase computer 
desktop publishing equipment to improve upon previous tedious, 
time consuming methods of cutting and pasting. 


The purchase was supported with enthusiasm and funds. But what 


to purchase? I had several concerns: the desktop publishing system 
must be able to produce a variety of different documents and for- 














mats; be compatible with NPS computer equipment; and easy to learn 
and use. Many hours of telephone calls to parks revealed publications 
ranging from huge reports, to newspapers, to site bulletins were being 
produced with a variety of hardware and software. 


After much deliberation we chose an IBM-compatible computer 
with additional memory, a laser printer, and an image scanner; the 
brands really don't matter. PageMaker software was chosen be- 
cause of my familiarity with the program at Yellowstone and 
because it seemed easy to learn. 


The equipment was ordered in August, 1988, on GSA contract from 
a major supplier. By Thanksgiving, ! was sure, we'd be on line 
with all the new equipment—plenty of time to learn the system 
and leisurely work out the bugs before the newspaper deadline in 
May. All appeared to be well in the North Cascades house of 


desktop publishing. 


Appearances are deceiving. Part of the equipment arrived at the 
park—it should have gone to the vendor for burn in. The Park and 
the vendor were both unaware of what was going on. My Thanksgiv- 
ing deadline was missed. Christmas came and went. Shipment 


memory 
did not work. The whole system went back to the dealer. President's 
Day passe.i. A different installer came and we accepted delivery with 
promise of the correct memory chips in a few weeks. Almost a year 
later, those chips still have not been delivered. 


The park computer specialist and I installed the software (with sev- 
eral calls to the manufacturers), filled out a box full of warranty 
cards, and began to use the system. 


Because of my previous use of PageMaker software, I encountered few 
problems; calls to PageMaker easily solved the ones I did encounter. 


In May, the seasonal employee Cindy Bjorklund, who would be the 
prime force operating the system, came on board. Her mission was 
to learn the system and to produce the twelve-page park newspa- 
per on it in thirty days. No small task in addition to her other 
duties. Cindy and I experimented and learned together, eventually 
becoming proficient on the system. 


The park newspaper turned out much better than the previous 
year's (which was done by a local daily newspaper designer) be- 
cause we had the ability to experiment and make as many changes 
as needed right up until press time. 


Site Bulletins were next. We have a dozen or so handouts describ- 
ing various trails in the park. We determined to place them into a 
slightly modified site bulletin format and create a “family” of publi- 
cations. It took us two days and hundreds of prototypes to do the 
first one because we experimented with graphics, type face, type 
size, line size, until we got what we wanted. The design was done 
and a master template was created. Now it takes about thirty min- 
utes to take a word processed document and place it in the site 
bulletin format complete with graphics. The system works! 


Templates will also be created and used for trail guides, informa- 
tion handouts on camping, weather, accessibility, and many others. 
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Some lessons learned: Remember Murphy's Law and allow twice 
as much time as necessary for all aspects of start up. Do not accept 
or authorize payment until the system works exactly as ordered. 
Pay for 8-16 hours of training on your system to get you started; it 
is well worth the money. Remember that a poorly written, typed 
article will still be a poorly written article in PageMaker—it will 
only look better; consider the use of a professional editor to im- 
prove the written word. 


The system works well and has met our expectations. We are ex- 
cited about adding professional quality maps to the site bulletins 


with a new program recently purchased, and helping format long 
documents and reports into more pleasing and readable documents. 





Ed Zahniser 
Writer/Editor 

Division of Publications 
Harpers Ferry Center 


Caveat Computor 


A famous ethical dictum saith: “Just because you can do some- 
thing doesn’t mean you should.” It is the underlying principle of 
all discussions of sins of commission in the Book of Proverbs in 
the Judeo-Christian holy writ. Following said dictum has kept 
many a mortal out of hot water, deep poop, and the doghouse. 
Likewise should it serve those of us who would attempt cyber- 
netic interpretation: 


Just because you can use a computer for something doesn’t mean 
you should. 


One of my favorite Rock 'n Roll concert introductions went as fol- 
lows—the rhetorical questions were asked by the announcer a...: the 
answers were screamed back by the audience. The featured r- « 
group lurks in the wings. However prepped by warm-up bands, the 
crowd nevertheless has suffered the usual, unconscionably long wait. 


The announcer launches his litany: 

“Are they righteous?” 

“NO!” 

“Are they brothers?” 

“NO!” 

“But are they the Righteous Brothers?” “YEA-A-A-A-H!!!” 

At which point the sound system begins to woof and tweet in ear- 
nest. Enter the Righteous Brothers, the concert begins. 

Which is to say: What is at issue here is interpretation, not silicon 
chips, dots per inch, animations, simulations, quantifications, or 
the invisible elegance of software code. 

Is it cybernetic? Yes. 

Is it interpretation? No. 

a it’s not computer interpretation. It’s not interpretation 
at all. 


At this point, it is traditional to quote Freeman Tilden about some 
aspect of the interpreter’s art, but that would not be fair. We read 
him once upon a time. 




















One of the best ways to use computers in interpretation is to use 
them to do something you have long—and passionately—wanted to 
do but could not do because you lacked the capability that the com- 
puter now gives you. 


With such a beginning rule of thumb, you can be pretty certain 
that your effort will go into working to improve your interpreta- 
tion. You will not merely be broadening your computer applications 
and/or creating things to interpret. That is a form of idolatry that 
we will cover in the new ethics module cf the Interpretive Skills 


But let us for a moment assume, with Tilden, that interpretation is 
indeed a human art and not just a collection of skilis and apti- 
tudes. If it is an art, then it shares some dynamics with painting, 
writing, sculpting, etc. Its practitioners also then share, poten- 
tially, the foibles of some painters, writers, sculptors, etc. The main 
foible—the fatal bug in many artists, operating systems—is what I 
call art avoidance. 


One of my painter friends is landscaping his yard. It is coming to- 
gether to be an incredible example of environmental 
stewardship, of sensitive guardianship of the beautiful. John 
Keats would shed tears on his Grecian urn. I would be moved to 
swoon over it, did I not know that what my painter friend is re- 
ally doing is avoiding painting. LOUDER NOW: “He is 
avoiding painting''” 

An interpreter can avoid interpreting by computing instead. Turn 
your keyboard into a shovel and go landscape your hard disk. But 
that is disk management; it is not interpretation. 

I know: There is this interpretive article I have been meaning to 
write for the Courier since last November. It is about the feminine 
principle in perceptions of landscape preservation and interpreta- 
tion ... but I am too busy just now to write it. I am climbing instead 
the vast and arcing curve of incompetency that constitutes the 
learning of Ventura Publisher 2.0 desktop publishing software. I 
am preparing to not do—completely on my own desktop and with 
no X-acto knife, wax, light table or copy camera—all the creative 
and production steps for my first outta sight bulletin. 


Be sure to catch it at my retirement party in 2004, unless where 
you are now will then be once again a vast inland ea. 











Putting it Together 


Ask a park visitor where the park's interpretive media—movies, 
brochures, indoor and outdoor exhibits—come from and you will 
probably receive an incomprehensible shrug. Dumb question; the 
media are always there. Such things, it appears, are eternvl, 
they have no beginning, no end. Ask a park interpreter and 

there is, at the very least, a recognition that these things are pro- 
duced at Harpers Ferry. We hope that every park interpreter re- 
alizes that this publication, which we call simply interpretation, 
comes from the same place, albeit, with many more hands in- 
volved. This article will outline the publishing process and give a 
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few hints to those submitting articles (and given the number of ar- 
ticles being published, none of you are immune from being asked to 
contribute). 


The genesis of an issue is in a meeting of interpretive minds, ie, 
the regional and the WASO chiefs of interpretation. Subjects are 
developed and one or two regional chiefs assigned to coordinate the 
issuance of writing assignments and gathering of finished articles. 
These are compiled, given a preliminary editing, arranged in order, 
and submitted to us. There is “magic” in the written word. We hope 
we apply another form of magic by taking those edited, blue-lined, 
scribbled upon manuscripts and turning them into a crisp, spar- 
kling professional-looking publication. 


Actually, the magic wand is a computer and Ventura, a desk top 
publishing program. And, in actuality, the manuscripts are not 
lined and scribbled upon—at least we hope not. Most of the arti- 
cles are themselves generated on a computer. The most 
convenient program, as far as we who are doing the final produc- 
tion are concerned, is WordPerfect 5.0. This is rapidly becoming 
the Park Service’s word processing program of choice. We can, 
however, work with articles done in WordPerfect 4, Word Star, 
MultiMate, or almost any MS-DOS word processing program. 
We could, probably, also work with a disk produced on the Atari 
version of WordPerfect. 


We also have a scanner. This will “read” a typed document and 
enter the text into a file on a computer disk. The scanner, though, 
has its limitations. It works well with documents typed in Courier 
or Letter Gothic, ie, standard typewriter faces. It can also handle 
documents produced on dot-matrix printers using a non-proportion- 
ately spaced type. The scanner, however, has fits with justified text 
and absolutely refuses to deal with italics or proportionately 
spaced text. So if you are working with a computer that does not 
use one of the above mentioned programs, please forget all the 
bells and whistles of your printer and send us a clean, plain vanilla 
printed copy of your article. We are, after all, working on a very 
limited budget, and why duplicate work that you have already 
done ... like typing. 


Our scanner also gives us the ability to incorporate line drawings 
and charts into the publications. It does not give us the resolution 
we desire for photographs or other illustrations. The illustration is 
scanned, cropped, sized, and incorporated into the publication, but 
we furnish the black and white glossy print of the illustration to 
the printer who then strips it into the mechanical. 


Once we have your articles on a disk we edit them, essentially to 
impose our stylistic quirks. Copies of our style sheet have been dis- 
tributed to the Regional Chiefs of Interpretation, but it is not 
critical that you use them. We will ensure that all of the articles 


conform to Interpretatior’s style. 


The style, or appearance, of the publication is slowly evolving. It’s 
origin is in the “Unigrid” Site Bulletins that are being produced in 
many parks. There were several objectives in adapting the Site Bul- 
letin design for Interpretation. The first was to take a standard 
format and show how typewriter text could be used to produce an 
attractive, usable publication. Secondly, we hoped that we could 
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further a servicewide consistency in the appearance of park bulle- 
tins. Finally, it was a matter of practice what we preach. 





The first two issues were produced pretty much the same way as 
are your Site Bulletins. The text was printed on plain white paper 
using a laser printer at the Mather Employee Development Center. 
This copy was manually stripped into the printing mechanical 
along with the headers and display copy. The effect in those first 
two issues was the same as if we had typed the articles and used a 
copy machine to enlarge or reduce the size of the type. 


We then got our own computer, Postscript-language laser printer, 
and Ventura desktop publishing program. These tools have al- 
lowed us to combine on one page all the elements of the design: 
headers, ruling lines, display copy, and text. Still, as the effect we 
wished to achieve was the appearance of the Site Bulletins, we con- 
tinued to use Courier as the type face. 


With issue five we changed the type face to Century Schoolbook. 
The Postscript printer, with its built in fonts, and Ventura made 
possible a little more sophistication in our product. This ability, 
however, did not dictate the change. There has been, perhaps, a 
slight change in philosophy regarding the appearance of Interpreta- 
tion. The typewritten text in a bulletin gives it a sense of 
immediacy and appropriateness to technical bulletins. We hope 
and believe that this publication will have more than a transient 
life and interest to interpreters. Century Schoolbook gives that 
sense of permanency. Also, the number of articles has been in- 
creasing. Using a proportionately spaced type face saves a 
considerable amount of space. We can get the same amount of 
Century Schoolbook copy into thirty pages that would take 35 
pages if were typed in Courier. 


With this issue of Interpretation we are moving on in our production 
technology. Except for our own editorial use, we now have no need 
to get print outs; camera-ready mechanicals were generated by the 
print house directly from the computer disk. The great advantage 
of this process is that we can obtain type with a much higher reso- 
lution. Laser printers typically reproduce at three hundred lines 
per inch; the modern type-setting equipment at a printers can gen- 
erate 1200 lines per inch—or better. The result is copy that 
approaches or exceeds type set quality. 








The result is a thirty-two page (approximately) publication that dis- 
tills the wisdom and experience of professional interpreters both 
within and without the National Park Service. In order to keep the 
quarterly issues handy a loose leaf notebook was provided as well 

as section dividers labelled to reflect the categories in The Inter- 
pretive Challenge. Each issue of Interpretation reflects one of the 
challenges and the issue is filed in its appropriate section. For ex- 
ample, this issue should be inserted in the “Media” section of your 
notebook. The wrap-around cover contains more transient informa- 
tion and may be discarded. Personally, after the work that goes 
into the production of an issue, not only here but by the contribu- 
tors and regional interpreters, I cannot toss the covers, but keep 
mine at the end of the notebook. 


We anticipate, also, that Interpretation can be a good vehicle for the 
Regions to transmit information to their own interpreters. Inserts 
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containing information of regional importance can be prepared by 
the regional offices and distributed with the publication. We will be 
glad to provide style guidelines to regional offices if they wish to in- 
clude such inserts. 


Finally, we encourage letters to the editors. We want this publica- 
tion to be a forum for the exchange of ideas. Debate is one way to 
get people thinking. If you disagree with an idea, have a different 
approach to a problem, or have an opinion to express, send it to the 
Washington Office. Make certain it says what you want it to say 
and is spelled the way you want it spelled because we do not edit 
letters, but we will print them ... even if we do not like them. This 
is your publication. 





Tom Kleiman 
Senior Producer 
Division of Audio/Visual Arts 


Harpers Ferry Center 


The New Dynamic Duo: Video and 
Computers 


The use of video has grown tremendously in the past ten years, but 
the medium’s full potential and interpretive applications have yet 
to be realized. The marriage between video technology and comput- 
erization blurs the distinction between them and raises the pros- 
pect of approaches that were previously unimaginable. The 
computer part of video and the video part of computers are becom- 
ing one and the same. 


Our experience with non-video programs such as synchronized, dis- 
solving slide shows, film trees and other A/V systems is that some 
parks have great difficulty operating and maintaining them. To 
overcome these problems, HFC has been installing computer con- 
trolled, optical laser disk programs. The ease of use and 
dependability of the laser videodisc players make them the me- 
dium of choice for many parks. 


The use of videodisc systems fall into three broad types of installa- 
tions. The most popular is in support of museum exhibits. These 
systems are integrated into exhibits where multiple still images or 
short video clips support the themes communicated in the exhibit. 
This technology has allowed us to bring visual images to the ex- 
hibit without the associated problems of replacing slides or films 
on a regular basis. It also enables an easy way to provide captions 
to aid the visually impaired. 


Another application of videodisc technology is an alternative to 
slide programs or film presentations, where theater space is un- 
available. A video alcove or small viewing area can be designed 
with a monitor and videodisc player. The programs can be acti- 
vated from the front desk, or automated to run on a scheduled 
basis all day long without staff attention. 


Interactive computer and videodisc presentations are also finding 
a place in interpretation. They promote active visitor participation 
and enable customizing information to each user. Visitors select 
the information they are interested in viewing and learning about, 
by making choices which determine the path of the program as it 
progresses. 
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Interactive systems are being used to provide information on park 
activities, attractions, accommodations, services and facilities. Sev- 
eral of these systems are functioning in Alaska parks. Denali has 
been the proving ground for interactive information systems for 
the past five years. Other systems have been installed in the Public 
Lands Information Centers in Anchorage, Fairbanks and Tok. 
These systems are easily updatable and new information can be 
added by the park staff. Just as importantly, they can be config- 
ured from off the shelf hardware and software provided under 
contract with outside vendors. 
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The interactive computer systems at the Alaska Public Lands information Centers offer 
visitors access to the six regions in the state. 


Interactive technology is also being used to develop computer simu- 
lations. Katmai National Park has just installed a Grizzly Bear 
program that allows visitors to interact with grizzlies in a non- 
threatening manner. Visitors respond to questions and situations 
concerning the natural history of grizzly bears and human behav- 
ior associated with close bear encounters. Depending on the choices 
made and responses given, the program instructs users on appro- 
priate behavior. 


Also under development is a backcountry simulator for Denali Na- 
tional Park, for use at the Riley Creek Visitor Access Center. Much 
of Denali’s backcountry is designated as wilderness and offers chal- 
lenges not commonly found in most camping environments. 
Information on stream crossing, wildlife encounters, minimum im- 
pact camping and visitor safety is offered in a highly interactive 
way. Visitors are presented with situations they could encounter in 
the Denali backcountry and are offered choices as to what they 
could do under these conditions. They choose their responses by 
way of a touch screen and are then showed the consequences of 
their choices. 


At Independence National Historical Park, “The Promise of Perma- 
nency” exhibit uses sixteen interactive computer stations to enable 
visitors to customize the exhibit to suit their individual interests. 
One component called “Scanning the Constitution,” visitors choose 
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from more than seventy topics ranging from space exploration, to 
gay rights. By touching any of the key words referred to, the visitor 
sees, first, the segment of the Constitution that applies to the topic, 
then, a short segment explaining the appropriate power of the Con- 
stitution. In “Scanning,” visitors begin to understand what the 
Constitution is and how it operates. 


The “Timeline” section offers 77 vignettes illustrating how the Consti- 
tution has adapted to change over the years. The objective of this 
element of the exhibit is to let visitors begin to understand why the 
document has endured for two hundred years. By touching the image 
of a policeman kicking in a door one enters the world of the 1960's 
with its debates over police excesses and the rights of defendants. Or 
one can touch the political cartoon showing fat cat monopolists, and 
learn about Teddy Roosevelt’s attempt to bust trusts. 
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Visitors to the constitutional exhibit “Promise of Permanency” use interactive computer 
and videodisc technology to learn how the US Constitution has evolved since 1787. 
Seventeen IBM InfoWindow systems are integrated into the exhibit. 


A third section of the exhibit offers the opportunity to watch seg- 
ments on current topics like sex discrimination, toxic waste, 
school desegregation or school prayer. Here, the Constitution is 
as current as the nightly news, with actual network news seg- 
ments reporting the status of these questions. On several topics, 
visitors are able to listen to a debate, then register their opinions 
on the issues. As the issues change, text can be entered to bring 
the exhibit up to date. 


The new buzz words in computers today are “desk top video” and 
“multimedia”. The combining of audio, video, text, graphics, and 
data under computer control. To hear the pundits talk the “all il- 
lusive interpretative teaching/learning machine is on the 
horizon”. 


How will this new technology effect interpretation? Are we see- 
ing the cutting edge of the interpretive future, or has the Na- 
tional Park Service wandered into an interpretive twilight zone? 
Can computers and videodisc systems keep operating despite 
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heavy visitor use? Are park staffs willing to cope with the tasks of 
integrating technology into their interpretative programs? We will 
find the answers together as we use the technology over the next 
decade. 





Hank Warren 
Chief Naturalist 
Olympic National Park 


How to Avoid Slapping Your Grandma 


“It’s enough to make you slap your grandma,” my pappy used to 
say with a grin when an absurd situation arose. Several times a 
year interpreters are faced with chores that make a person under- 
stand the meaning of this expression: Preparing various statistical 
reports and analysis; preparing and justifying several budgets as 
“the powers that be” keep changing their minds about what we are 
to receive or how we should present our request to them; and of 
course tracking said meager budget for assorted purposes. 


What complicates doing these tasks is that all of the above proce- 
dures request information using different formats and breakdowns 
of accounts and none of them do it in a way that is very meaningful 
to the guy or gal in the field. It seems as if more time is spent justi- 
fying and accounting for money then on spending it. 


This is where having your own computer programs to correlate sta- 
tistical and budgetary data helps. dBase III or IV software works 
very well for this purpose. dBase III is a service standard, but not 
too user friendly. I understand that dBase IV is much more user 
friendly but has some bugs in it that need to be worked out. 


It happens that at Olympic we started using Lotus 123 programs 
for this purpose several years ago (Multiplan does the same thing 
as Lotus 123, but Lotus is the service standard). 


One program does the 575’s for the Interpretive Division so that we 
know what our planned personnel costs and FTE are. This informa- 
tion is then inputted into the parkwide budget system for budget 


tracking purposes. 


Another program does the calculations for the Statement for Inter- 
pretation and the Annual Interpretive Program Report. 


A third program translates between the above two programs and 
the park’s budget tracking system, so that there is some rational to 
the figures used in each case and they all correlate with each other. 


These programs are a godsend as they save us many days work an- 
nually and allow us to “what if” as budgets change or threaten to 
do so several times each year. 


Almost certainly, others will not be able to use our programs with- 
out modification. However, we are happy to share our programs as 
models for other areas to use in structuring their own programs. In- 
deed, I strongly recommend that our programs be used only as 
models and teaching aids to understand how formulas are written 
and programs are structured. 


The reason is that Lotus is such a powerful tool and easy to use 
that it pays to learn how to set up programs in it. For example, I 
often am faced with a series of problems that could be solved on a 
calculator. If I know that I am only going to do the calculations 
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once, I do so. But if I think that I will need to do them more than 
once, I have found that I can set up a Lotus program almost as 
quickly as I can do a set of calculations on a calculator and thus 
save time the second time around. 


We have prepared some documentation regarding how our pro- 
grams are structured. Also, we are more than happy to give advice 
or help solve problems. 


My commercial phone number is 206-452-4501; FTS 396-4218. 


The National Park Service’s Super 
Database of Databases, COMMON: Where 
Are You Today? 





Bill Brimberry Back in the early 1980s you may remember hearing talk of a new 
National Park Service Informa- NPS super database that would contain all the data and informa- 
tion and Data Systems Division tion that the Service collects and/or needs, and would be available 
WASO to all field areas via computer. This new database was to be called 


COMMON. Well, COMMON, where are you today? 


Although evolving into something that may have not been ae 
founders original vision of the system, COMMON is still alive, well, 
and taking on new meaning. As the National Park Service is ad- 
justing and growing, the Service’s information management 
requirements are also adjusting and changing. COMMON is evolving 
to keep pace with the continuous introduction of new computer 
technologies, at the same time, having to change with new NPS ad- 
ministrative demands. The original idealistic vision of COMMON, 
that of everyone sharing all data about everything at all organiza- 
tion levels on one computer, had been tempered with a certain 
amount of realism. Today, COMMON reflects a pragmatic need by 
the NPS programs, such as Natural Resources and Cultural Re- 
sources, for an information tool. 


COMMON is still an automated database system that contains 
basic, frequently requested information about each unit of the Na- 
tional Park System. The original and present objective of COMMON 
was, and still is, to provide an easily accessible source of service- 
wide summary information about parks to the largest possible 
audience. As stated above, the information includes a variety of ad- 
ministrative, natural resource and cultural data; but today, the 
system is not just summary data. COMMON has become more of a 
working Management Information System for tracking projects 
and submitting management reports for the NPS programs. COM- 
MON is a system of unique database systems. An example of this is 
the List of Classified Structures, a detailed inventory of all historic 
and prehistoric structures of interest to the Park Service. It is an 
information tool to assist park managers in the planning and pro- 
gramming of appropriate treatments and recording decisions 
regarding listed structures. 


The original vision of COMMON was that of: 
* Modular Design, 


¢ An easy-to-use menu drive system, 














. jgeny gets on one big computer system from anywhere in the 
US, an 

¢ Sharing of all data among parks and between the parks, regions, 
and WASO. 


The problem with this was thai technology and telecommunication 
to support the third and fourth points were beyond the NPS. The 
Park Service at the time used Hewlett Packard 3000 minicomputer 
with a limited number of communication lines (ports). In addition, 
the Park Service found out that it was very awkward and expen- 
sive for very remote parks to get onto and stay on the WASO 
computer. To get around these problems, COMMON’s designers 
looked to taking advantage of the microcomputer which could dis- 
tribute most of the processing and save on telecommunication 
costs. 


Today, COMMON tries to take advantage of the versatility of the mi- 
crocomputer and the power of the larger computer. The Cultural 
Resources Bibliography, an inventory of reports and documents 
that address park cultural resources, uses the versatility of the mi- 
crocomputer for data entry and local reporting. CRBIB passes all 
the data to the Hewlett Packard 3000 and uses the power of 
WASO’s HP-3000 minicomputer for larger management reports 
and cross region studies. The present COMMON still continues to 
use the user friendly menu screen that allows NPS staff to retrieve 
information quickly and easily from the system. Information in 
modules like NPFLORA and NPFAUNA can be easily retrieved by 
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simply selecting from the reports menu one of many prepro- 
grammed standard reports or by using a sophisticated interactive 
database management language for ad-hoc inquires. COMMON also 
takes advantage of it’s modular design; for example, CRBIB mod- 
ule data can be looked at with the closely related LCS module data 
and/or any of the other COMMON modules data. As with the original 
COMMON, this combination of features gives users the ability to 
cross reference data and develop relationships that only they are 
able to imagine. 


The future for COMMON will reflect the same pressures for better 
performance because of newer technology and changing demands 
by the NPS program areas. With the advent of FTS2000 telecom- 
munications, COMMON will not be just a central minicomputer at 
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WASO with many micro PCs remotely retrieving data, but could be 
a collection of minicomputers and micro PCs all part of an online 
network forming a servicewide distributed database. If in the fu- 
ture a module’s functional requirements need the system to be 
completely distributed, the data could be stored and managed at 
the region level and still be accessed by other parks, the regions, or 
WASO. Information will become truly a distributed and shared re- 
source for all in the Park Service to use. 


For more information regarding COMMON, contact Information and 
Data Systems Division on (202\FTS 343-4441. 
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